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FALL  2006 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  NOON  TO  6:30  P.M. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  9  A.M.  TO  3  P.M. 


With  leaves  starting  to  fall  and  the 
first  day  of  school  approaching,  this  can 
only  mean  one  thing— time  again  for  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society’s  annual 
fall  plant  sale  at  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Park  in  Seattle. 

This  two-day  event  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  find  a  wide  assortment  of 
the  choicest,  healthiest  plants  around 
from  more  than  30  specialty  growers  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area — just  in  time  for 
the  fall  planting  season.  “By  planting 
now,  you  get  a  season’s  worth  of 
growth  while  the  garden  is  asleep,” 
plant  sale  co-chair  Anita  Dunn  reminds 
us.  That  means  bigger,  more  established 
plants  to  welcome  you  when  spring 
finally  comes  again. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  plant  sale 
will  be  held  at  Magnuson  Park  (the 
former  Sand  Point  Naval  Air  Station), 
located  at  7400  Sand  Point  Way  in 
Seattle.  “Magnuson  Park  is  such  a 
spacious,  convenient  venue,”  says  Ann 
LeVasseur,  co-chair  of  the  2006  sale. 
“There  is  lots  of  free  parking,  too,  which 
makes  it  easy  for  people  to  buy  lots  of 
plants!”  Ann  advises  people  to  avoid 
going  through  the  Montlake  area 
because  of  possible  Husky  football 
traffic.  “Access  from  1-5  is  by  far  the 
easiest  and  most  direct,”  she  says.  (See 


It’s  autumn.  . . .  Time  for  neu’  plants! 

box  on  Page  2  for  quick  and  easy 
directions  to  the  park.) 

Lots  of  volunteers  are  needed  to  pull 
off  this  major  event.  Joyce  Hawkins 
and  Lois  Willman  are  looking  for  NHS 
members  who  are  willing  to  donate 
their  time  to  set  up  and  take  down  the 
sale,  distribute  and  pick  up  signs  in 
the  neighborhood,  cashier,  write  sales 
slips,  work  the  hold  and  member 
donations  areas,  and  help  at  the 
membership  table.  Contact  Joyce  at 


scorpiojh@comcast.net  or 


Lois  at  merriam@scattercreek.com. 

Be  sure  to  pot  up  any  generous 
offerings  from  your  garden  to  help 
support  NHS.  Member  donations 
co-chairs  Terri  Bates  and  Carol 
Edmondson  will  happily  receive  your 
offerings — even  alchemilla  and  hardy 
geraniums!  (Anything  that’s  not  on  the 
noxious  weed  list  is  welcome).  Plants 
should  be  potted  and  labeled  with  the 
Continues  on  next  page 
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name  of  the  plant,  the  price, 
and  any  other  information 
about  the  plant  that  will  help 
the  buyer  give  it  a  good 
home.  Contact  Terri  at 
thomsonii@yahoo.com 
or  Carol  at 

edcathck@yahoo.com 

if  you  have  questions. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity 
to  choose  healthy,  hard-to-find 
plants  for  your  garden,  meet 
other  NHS  members,  and 
develop  wonderful 
gardening  friendships. 
Proceeds  from  the 
sale  fund  NHS 
programs,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants.  IS 


DIRECTIONS  TO  NHS  PLANT  SALE  AT  MAGNUSON  PARK 


NORTHBOUND  1-5: 

•  Exit  NE  65th  St.  (Exit  170) 

•  At  stop  sign,  go  straight  (across  Ravenna  Blvcl) 
onto  8th  Av  NE  to  NE  65th  St. 

•  Turn  right  at  NE  65th  Street. 

•  Go  east  on  NE  65th  St  for  about  2  miles. 

At  NE  49th  St.  the  arterial  bears  right  onto 
Princeton  Way  NE  and  curves  back  around  to 
the  left  and  onto  NE  65th  St.  Continue  on  to 
Sand  Point  Way  NE. 

•  Turn  left  onto  Sand  Point  Way  NE  and  go 
about  2-3  blocks.  The  park  is  on  your 

right. 

Turn  right  into  the  park  at  the 
main  gate.  Look  for  signs  to  the 
plant  sale.  The  sale  will  be  in  a 
large  hangar  on  your  left.  There 
is  a  large  parking  lot  just 
beyond  it  on  the  right. 


SOUTHBOUND  1-5: 

•  Take  exit  171  for  NE  71st/NE  65th  Sts. 

•  At  the  stop  sign  at  the  end  of  the  exit  ramp 
turn  left  onto  NE  71st  St  and  cross  over  1-5. 

•  You  are  now  on  NE  70th  St.  Go  to  Roosevelt 
Way  NE  (one  way  street  going  south). 

•  Turn  right  onto  Roosevelt  Way  NE  and  go  five 
blocks  to  NE  65th  St. 

•  Turn  left  (east)  onto  NE  65th  St  and  follow 
directions  above  to  Magnuson  Park. 

WESTBOUND  ON  520  FROM  THE  EASTSIDE: 

•  As  you  approach  1-5,  get  in  the  right  lane  and 
take  the  exit  for  1-5  toward  Vancouver  BC. 

•  On  1-5  Northbound  exit  at  NE  65th  St. 

•  Follow  directions  for  Northbound  1-5  to 
Magnuson  Park. 


2006  PLANT  SALE  VENDORS 


•  BOTANICA:  uncommon  and 
under-used  perennials. 

•  BOUQUET  BANQUE  NURSERY: 
fat,  juicy,  healthy,  2-gallon 
perennials. 

•  CHIYIACUM  WOODS: 
beautiful,  healthy  and 
unusual  rhododendrons. 

•  COLDSPRINGS  GARDEN 
NURSERY:  interesting,  unusu¬ 
al,  and  durable  perennials 
and  shrubs. 

•  CULTUS  BAY  NURSERY:  fabu¬ 
lous  shrubs  and  perennials. 

•  DAY  CREEK  NURSERY:  shade 
perennials. 

•  DEGRO  FLOWER  &  GARDEN: 
uncommon  perennials  and 
some  temperennials. 

•  EDWARDS  NURSERY:  hardy 
perennials,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

•  FAIRMFADOW  NURSERY: 
evergreen  oaks,  perennials, 
NW  native  trees  &  shrubs. 

•  FANCY  FRONDS  NURSERY: 
tree  ferns,  temperate  ferns, 
hardy  ferns,  desert  ferns,  and 
drought  tolerant  ferns. 


•  FOLIAGE  GARDENS:  ferns  and 
related  plants. 

•  IMAGE  CUSTOM  IRONWORKS: 
iron/metal  ornamental 
accents,  trellis,  gates,  fences, 
custom  plant  stakes. 

•  KEEPING  IT  GREEN  NURSERY: 
hardy  orchids,  unusual 
woodland  plants,  hard  to  find 
natives. 

•  KERSTONS  NURSERY:  dwarf, 
low-  and  slow-growing  plants. 

•  LEE  FARM  &  NURSERY: 
trees,  shrubs,  perennials, 
ornamental  grasses,  and 
hardy  fuchsias. 

•  MADRONA  NURSERY:  special 
perennials  and  some  native 
plants. 

•  MVN:  ornamental  grasses 
and  companions 

•  MOUNT  FOREST 
FARM/ROBYN  S  NEST 
NURSERY:  hostas,  ferns,  and 
shade  perennials. 

•  MSK  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY: 
native  and  rare  plants 
adaptable  to  the  Northwest. 


•  MUNRO  NURSERY:  shade- 
tolerant  perennials,  trees, 
and  shrubs. 

•  NAYLOR  CREEK  NURSERY: 
hostas,  epimediums,  asarums, 
cimicifuga,  and  shade 
perennials. 

•  NORTHWEST  PERENNIALS: 
tested  and  uncommon 
perennials. 

•  OUDEAN’S  WILLOW  CREEK 
NURSERY:  carnivorous  and 
bog  plants. 

•  OVERLAND  ENTERPRISES: 
drought-tolerant  perennials 
for  sun  or  shade. 

•  RAMBLE  ON  ROSE 
PERENNIALS:  perennials. 

•  RHODODENDRON  SPECIES 
FOUNDATION:  rare  and 
unique  rhododendron  species 
plus  unusual  combination 
plants. 

•  ROBINWOOD  NURSERY: 
eclectic  selection  of 
perennials,  grasses,  hardy 
fuchsias,  and  shrubs. 


•  ROSE  HILL  LANDSCAPING: 
hardy  trees,  perennials,  and 
shrubs. 

•  SPECIES  UNLIMITED:  species 
rhododendrons  and  a2aleas. 

•  STEAMBOAT  ISLAND 
NURSERY:  temperennials, 
uncommon  perennials, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  grasses. 

•  SWAN’S  TRAIL  GARDEN: 
unusual  perennials. 

•  TERRA  NURSERY:  dwarf 
conifers  and  Japanese 
maples. 

•  TERRAPIN  GARDENS: 
interesting  and  unusual 
perennials  and  trees. 

•  THE  GREENERY:  species 
rhododendrons,  woodland 
natives,  and  companion 
plants. 

•  WALKER  MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS 

•  WIND  POPPY  FARMS:  grasses, 
sedges,  rushes,  water  plants, 
and  perennials. 
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What’s  not  to  love  about  running  one 
of  the  Northwest’s  premier  plant  sales? 
Just  ask  Anita.  There’s  that  chance  to  get 
first  peek  at  thousands  of  the  area’s 
coolest  new  plants.  There’s  getting  to 
know  scores  of  fellow  gardening 
enthusiasts  who  volunteer  with  you. 
There  is  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
enriching  the  northwest  horticultural 
community  by  promoting  our  best 
specialty  nurseries  and  growers.  And, 
best  of  all,  there  is  that  power  of 
wielding  a  walkie-talkie  for  two  hectic 
days  while  directing  all  aspects  of  a  large 
operation  from  set-up,  through  sales,  to 
take-down,  and  the  final  tally  of  money 
dispersed  and  earned  to  support  our 
excellent  organization. 

So  how  did  Anita  Dunn  get  so  lucky? 
Well,  she  took  inspiration  from  a  grandpa 
who  loved  growing  vegetables  and  a 
grandma  who  grew  the  flowers.  She  got 
an  art  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington,  even  while  secretly  contem¬ 
plating  a  landscape  architecture  degree 
(at  the  time  it  seemed  too  locked  in  and 
that  extra  year  or  so  seemed  so  distant.) 
During  an  early  job  at  Ernst,  working  in 
the  nursery  section  was  her  favorite  duty. 
More  retail  and  real  estate  experience 
crept  into  her  repertoire.  Bookkeeping 
was  picked  up  along  the  way.  Oh,  and 
with  home  ownership  came  a  need  to 
learn  how  to  garden. 

So  as  one  thing  leads  to  another  (and 
how  many  of  us  really  plan  this  stuff 
from  start  to  finish?),  Anita  started 
studying  garden  books  and  scanning  the 
newspaper  for  gardening  classes.  Lo  and 
behold,  she  came  upon  NHS  classes  and 
lectures,  which  of  course  she  truly 
loved.  Then  it  hit  her — the  way  to  really 
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VOLUNTEER  PROFILE: 

ANITA  DUNN 

Lisa  Irwin 

get  to  know  some  of 
like-minded  people  ii 
NHS,  and  to  give 
back  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  would  be 
to  call  up  and  just 
volunteer  at  the 
upcoming  plant 
sale. 

So  her  first  year, 
seeing  there  were  some 
gaps,  she  enthusiastically  volunteered  for 
some  extra  shifts,  was  noticed,  picked 
up  more  responsibilities  each  year,  and 
yada  yada  yada,  using  all  her  wonder¬ 
fully  honed  skills  from  container  and 
garden  design  to  a  love  of  puzzles,  she 
single-handedly  chaired  the  NHS  Fall 
Plant  Sale  last  year.  This  year  she  is 
co-chairing  with  Ann  LeVasseur  (phew). 

So  what  else  does  this  clever 
gardening  gal  have  time  for?  Anita  has 
her  container  garden  business,  and  then 
her  commercial  landscape  accounts 
where  she  provides  seasonal  color.  And 
that  has  evolved  into  a  bit  of  garden 
design.  “And  I’m  starting  a  new  business 
of  real  estate  management  to  help  out 
my  husband,  Dave.” 

“No,  but  Anita,  what  do  you  do  with 
your  spare  time?” 

“I  love  to  cook  and  travel.  And  walk, 
hike,  and  cross  country  ski.” 

So  how  does  she  have  time  for  her 
garden? 

“I  concentrate  my  gardening  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  We  do  a  lot  of  weekend 
getaways  in  the  summer  so  I  don’t  water 
my  garden  then.  The  plants  that  survive 
summer  drought  stay;  others  go.  Except 
I  do  love  the  hydrangeas  and  I  try  to 
give  them  a  little  additional  hand¬ 


watering  when  I’m  around.” 

Anita  8ardens  UP  in 

the  highlands  of 
Issaquah,  with  a 
yard  that  backs  up 
to  a  native 
greenbelt. 
Surprisingly  for  this 
elevation  (Zone  7), 
and  with  her  time-friendly 
watering  scheme,  she  still  has 
a  wonderful  variety  of  plants  in  her 
garden  and  containers.  Foliage  and 
texture  are  important  to  her,  as  well  as 
using  her  garden  as  a  testing  ground  for 
plants.  There  is  fragrance,  year-round 
seasonal  interest,  wonderful  color 
combinations,  and  rhythm. 

And  what  favorite  plants  survive  this 
tough  love?  Anita  loves  big  bold  hostas 
such  as  Hosta  ‘Sum  and  Substance’  with 
their  unexpected  tenacity.  She  loves 
grasses,  such  as  Miscanthus  ‘Dixieland’ 
to  soften  things  up.  She  has  a  wide 
variety  of  hydrangeas  but  is  especially 
enamored  of  oakleaf  hydrangea 
( Hydrangea  quercifolia )  for  its  drought 
tolerance.  For  vertical  accents,  she  has 
Veronicastrum  virginicum  ‘Fascination’, 
and  for  highlights  she  fancies  lime- 
colored  leaves  and  variegation  such  as  in 
Cornus  ‘Hedgerows  Gold’. 

I’m  betting  Anita  will  have  several 
new  favorites  after  this  year’s  sale — she 
certainly  won’t  be  alone.  And  she  made 
her  volunteer  job  sound  so  exciting,  I’ll 
be  assisting  her  come  Friday,  Sept  22.  B 

Lisa  Irwin  is  a  garden  designer  with  a 
background  as  an  artist  and  photo¬ 
grapher.  She  has  been  garden  ing  for 
about  25  years,  arid  is  an  NHS  member. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  MOOR  GRASS 

Text  and  Photographs  by  Richie  Steffen 


Enjoying  the  last  few  days  of 
warmth  and  sunshine,  I  take  a  brief 
break  to  sit  on  the  terrace  wall  and 
observe  the  plantings  at  the  Miller 
Garden.  I  have  a  substantial  view  over 
the  lower  garden,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  air  the  large  Black  Beauty 
elderberry  ( Sambucus  nigra  ‘Gerda’ 
Black  Beauty  ™)  becomes  an  intense 
void  of  purple-black,  providing  the 
perfect  background  for  an  array  of  late- 
blooming  sedums.  But  even  with  this 
splash  of  color,  my  eye  is  drawn  to 
the  thin  and  delicate  stems  of  the 
purple  moor  grass  scattered 
throughout  the  planting,  their  tall, 
slightly  arching  stems  rising  above 
the  crowd  and  moving  gently  in  the 
slightest  of  breeze.  As  the  sun  sinks 
a  little  lower  in  the  early  evening 
sky,  the  feathery  plumes  burn  in 
shades  of  amber  and  straw,  signaling 
the  inevitable  end  of  summer. 

Purple  moor  grass  ( Molinia 
caendea)  is  one  of  the  best 
ornamental  grasses,  but  it  is  rarely 
grown  in  our  Northwest  gardens.  It  is 
native  to  a  surprisingly  large  range — 
throughout  Europe,  north  regions  of 
Africa,  western  Asia,  and  eastern  North 
America.  The  graceful  airy  wands  rise 
from  a  well-formed  tuft  in  late  June  to 
early  July  and  are  a  rich  green  with  a 
purple-blue  cast.  By  late  July  the  seed 
heads  take  on  a  straw  yellow  hue  and 
dance  in  the  wind.  They  are  strong  and 
resilient,  often  being  ornamentally 
effective  for  us  until  December,  or  the 
first  snow. 

This  useful  grass  derived  its  common 
name  from  its  occurrence  in  the  wet 
peaty7  moorland  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  are  two  distinct  subspecies:  tall 


moor  grass  ( Molinia  caerulea  subsp. 
arundinacea )  and  purple  moor  grass 
{Molinia  caerulea  subsp.  caerulea ).  We 
have  grown  both  at  the  Miller  Garden 
with  great  success.  Our  first  cultivars 
were  M.  c.  arundinacea  ‘Skyracer’  and 
M.  c.  caendea  ‘Moorflamme’.  After  our 
positive  experiences  growing  these,  we 
simply  had  to  have  every  moor  grass  we 
could  find  to  cast  a  judgment  for  the 
best  cultivars. 

The  second  year  of  the  planting 
brought  some  surprising  results.  Around 
every  cultivar  of  M.  c.  arundinacea  was 
a  small  lawn  of  seedlings!  When  we 
grew  a  single  cultivar  there  were  always 
a  few  strays  that  could  be  removed  from 
the  garden  with  a  little  elbow  grease. 


But  when  we  added  an  assortment  of 
tall  moor  grass  cultivars,  seedlings  were 
rampant.  We  quickly  removed  all  of  the 
tall  moor  grasses  from  our  plantings. 
After  four  years  of  digging  seedlings, 
new  plants  still  emerge.  I  no  longer 
recommend  this  subspecies  for  the 
garden. 

After  this  experience  we  turned  our 
attention  to  M.  c.  caendea.  After  serious 
scrutiny  these  plants  seem  to  be  heaven 
sent.  Tight,  bright  green  clumps  with 
thin  blades  of  grass  form  a  neat  and  tidy 
pincushion  that  are  soft  to  the  touch. 
And  the  best  news?  After  growing  them 
in  the  garden  for  six  years  we  have  not 
found  a  single  seedling — even  though 
we  grew  six  different  cultivars. 
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All  of  the  following  cultivars  have 
proven  their  worth  and  make 
exceptional  choices  for  the  landscape. 
The  best  garden  display  is  produced  in  a 
sunny  location  with  occasional  summer 
watering. 

■  ‘Dauerstrahl’  (constant  ray  moor  grass) 
grows  to  about  three  feet  tall.  The  seed 
heads  are  slightly  arching,  creating  a 
rounded  form. 

■  ‘Edith  Dudszus’  is  a  newly  planted  culti- 
var  at  the  Miller  Garden.  It  seems  like  it 
will  reach  about  three  feet  tall,  and  is 
reported  to  have  upright  fan-shaped 
seed  heads. 

■  ‘Heidebraut’  (heather  bride  moor  grass) 
reaches  around  four  feet  tall,  with  stiff 
stems  radiating  in  a  wide  fan  pattern. 

■  'Moorflamnie'  (moor  flame  grass)  is 
smaller  in  habit  reaching  24  to  30  inches 
tall.  Stiff  seed  heads  radiate  from  the 
center,  forming  a  dome.  It  was  selected 
for  its  orange-red  fall  color. 

■  ‘Moorhexe’  (moor  witch  grass)  is  listed 
in  much  of  the  literature,  but  we  have 
not  grown  this  cultivar.  The  descriptions 
suggest  it  has  a  very  upright  spray  of 
seed  heads  and  compact  habit,  reaching 
only  two  feet  tall. 

■  ‘Strahlenquelle’  (fountain  spray  moor 
grass)  has  widely  arching  stems  to  about 
three  feet  tall,  with  a  wider  spread. 

■  ‘Variegata’  (variegated  moor  grass)  is  the 
most  widely  available  cultivar.  Creamy 
yellow  striped  blades  brighten  up  the 
garden,  and  the  dark  purple  seed  heads 
are  held  on  golden  stems  that  fade  to 
straw  in  midsummer.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  cultivars,  only  reaching  about 
15  to  18  inches  high,  ky 

Richie  Steffen  is  an  NHS  board  member 
and  coordinator  of  horticultu  re  at  the 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 
To  learn  about  other  great  plants  for  the 
garden,  be  sure  to  attend  Richie’s  “Kitty 
Kelley  Cultivar  Tell-all”  at  NHS  Hall  on 
November  8. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2006  PATRONS  ~ 

The  educational  series  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 

Tljeir  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class  educational  program 
for  Northwest  gardeners.  Tljank  you,  patrons! 


Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  Andrews 
Lois  A.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbitt 
Doug  Bayley 
Charlotte  L.  Behnke 
Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 
Susan  Bogert 
Constance  Bollen 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  T.  Bottler 
Robyn  Cannon 
Barbara  Carman 
Michael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 
Beverly  F.  Corwin 
Stacie  Crooks 
Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 
Marsha  Davis-Thomsen 
Craig  Delphey 
Tanya  DeMarsh-Dodson 
Billie  Dir 
Tina  Dixon, 

Plants  a  la  Cart 
Anita  Dunn 
Mrs.  Philip  Duryee 
Valerie  Easton 
Dominique  Emerson 
Jean  Emmons 
Janet  &  Mike  Endsley 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Betsy  Fitzgerald 
Lucile  Flanagan 
Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Jane  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Peter  Garrett 
Greg  Graves 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua 
Green  HI 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 
Joyce  Hawkins 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Catherine  Hillenbrand 
Dan  &  Darlene  Huntington 
Carolyn  Jones 
Kemper/Iversen  Ltd. 

Jean  Koskie 
Karin  Kravitz 
Mary  Helen  Krock 
&  John  MacKean 
Denise  Lane  & 

Bruce  Allen 
Raymond  J.  Larson 
George  P.  Lasch 
Susan  &  Barry  Latter 
Alice  Lauber 
Julie  Lawrence 
Patricia  &  Jack  Leary 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Dorothy  Lennard 
Arm  LeVasseur 


Janet  Lewinsohn 
Barb  Libbey 

Barbara  Newell  Lindberg 
Susan  Holmes  Lipsky 
Pete  &  Midge  Lucas 
Hans  Mandt 
James  K.  Marshall 
Judy  Massong 
Gillian  Mathews 
McComb  Road  Nursery 
Myra  McEwan 
Kathy  E.  Meislahn 
Molbak’s 
Renee  Montgelas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Morse 
John  &  Lee  Neff 
Lucinda  O’Halloran 
Wendy  Beth  Oliver 
Ann  S.  Ormsby 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Padelford 
Janet  &  Jerry  Padgett-  Maison  de  Padgett 
Winery  Gardens 
Mary  Palmer 
Catherine  H.  Parker 
Zakir  &  Chitra  Parpia 
Keith  &  Janet  Patrick 
Peg  Pearson 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 
Susan  Picquelle 
Phyllis  Pierce 
Dinny  Poison 
Kate  Poole 
Debra  Prinzing 
&  Bruce  Brooks 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Pat  Riehl 
Steve  Rockwood 
JoAnne  Rosen 
Nitajo  Rountree 
Gale  Schwarb 
Elizabeth  Scott 
Barbara  Sheldon 
Richie  Steffen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Stoller 
Nancy  Strahle 
Joanne  Titus  Thompson 
Mary  M.  Turner 
Iris  Wagner 
Ralene  Walls 
Linda  Waltie 
Laura  Watson 
Marie  Weiler 
Wells  Medina  Nursery 
Joanne  White 
Carolyn  Whittlesey 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Lois  Willman 
Sherri  Wilson 

Withey  Price  Landscape  &  Design 
Dorothy  V.  Yormark 
Marlene  &  Lee  Zuker 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  FALL  2006 


HARDY  FUCHSIAS 


Fuchsia  baskets  can  be  a  nursery 
cliche,  dangling  their  perishable  flowers 
just  long  enough  for  a  Mother’s  Day 
show.  Why  grow  fading  fuchsia 
primadonnas?  There  are  hundreds  of 
garden-worthy  fuchsias  capable  of 
serving  as  groundcovers,  shrubby 
accents,  perennial  border  stars,  and  even 
climbers,  with  bloom  from  June  through 
November,  and  sometimes  into  winter. 

Hardy  fuchsias  slip  easily  into 
maritime  Northwest  gardens.  They  do 
well  with  moderate  to  cool  summer 
temperatures,  misty  mornings,  and  local 
winters.  Generous  with  their  blooms, 
they’re  reliably  perennial  and  historically 
fascinating. 

Prized  and  coddled  in  greenhouses 
during  the  19th  century,  fuchsias  were 
tossed  into  the  cold  during  World  War  I 
when  fuel  costs  eliminated  the  great 
glasshouses.  Some  of  them  prospered 
outdoors.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  wrote  in 
1939  that  fuchsias  represented  the  “easiest 
and  cheapest  form  of  antique  collecting.” 
(Old  Fashioned  Flowers,  London,  1939.) 
His  search  for  them  had  some  of  the 
obsessive  quality  of  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas’  hunt  for  neglected  old  roses. 
Now  gardeners  can  find  both  the  new 
and  the  old.  Hybridization  progresses  and 
species  continue  to  be  collected. 

Many  fuchsias  sold  in  nurseries 
without  being  labeled  as  ‘hardies’  will 
actually  winter  over.  Last  year  I  bought 
several  starts  of  the  colorful-leaved 
‘Autumnale’  and  they  have  prospered 
outdoors.  Gardeners  west  of  the  Cascades 
may  think  of  fuchsias  as  plants  for  zones 
7-9,  but  the  NW  Fuchsia  Society  now 
maintains  a  test  garden  in  Spokane 
(zones  5  and  6),  and  they’ve  discovered 
that  Fuchsia  magellanica  and  other  tough 
species  thrive  there  year-round,  unfazed 


Mary  Robson 

by  summer  scorch  and  winter  freeze. 

Hardy  fuchsias  provide  as  much 
spectacle  as  the  large,  double,  tender 
kinds;  they  have  fewer  problems,  they 
carry  gardens  gloriously  into  autumn, 
and  they  do  not  need  to  be  deadheaded, 
as  do  the  tender  types.  Leaf  color  also 
varies,  with  yellows  as  in  F.  magellanica 
var.  gracilis  ‘Aurea’,  silvers  and  pinks,  or 
the  combined  cream,  green,  and  pink 
seen  in  F.  m.  var.  gracilis  ‘Variegata.’ 
Flower  shape  may  be  slender  and  single 
or  robustly  doubled. 

Most  of  our  gardens  have  fine 
conditions  for  fuchsias:  they  prefer  light 
(at  least  a  half  day  of  sun),  well-drained 
soil,  and  deep  watering  once  a  week 
during  dry  times.  To  study  them,  attend 
late-summer  fuchsia  shows;  visit  friends 
to  see  their  fall  garden  beauty;  print  out 
the  list  of  hardy  fuchsias  from  the 
Northwest  Fuchsia  Society 
(www.nwfuchsiasociety.com)  and  take  it 
shopping  with  you. 

While  you’re  seeking  one  spot  to 
experiment  with  hardy  fuchsias,  imagine 
140  spots.  Madeline  ‘Frankie’  Dennison 
grows  this  many  in  the  ground,  plus 
numerous  baskets.  She  even  grows 
fuchsias  as  bonsai.  Her  fascination 
started  20  years  ago  with  a  fuchsia 
basket  given  to  her;  now  she’s  the 
exemplar  of  a  gardener  captivated  by  a 
plant  genus. 

Frankie  suggests  three  ways  to  use 
fuchsias  in  the  garden: 


■  CLIMBERS:  Though  not  defined  as 
climbers,  many  hardy  fuchsias  gradually 
assume  considerable  height  unless  sharp 
winter  cold  cuts  them  to  the  ground. 
Frankie  recommends  F.  regia  subsp. 
reitzii,  easily  available  at  spring  sales,  as 
one  that  clambers  and  droops,  blooming 
early  in  June  on  old  wood.  Frankie  notes 
that  this  somewhat  shapeless  plant  “has  a 
bad  hair  day  every  day,”  but  it  still  makes 
a  good  effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  I’ve  ever 
seen  was  in  southern  England.  F.  m  var. 
molinae  (syn.  F.  ‘Alba’)  was  trained  up  over 
an  arched  gateway  where  awed  observers 
walked  under  the  dangling  blooms. 

■  ACCENT  SHRUBS:  Many  hardy  fuchsias 
are  fountain-shaped,  looking  best  when 
provided  with  enough  space  to  show  off 
their  curved  branches. 

■  GROUND  COVERS:  Some  fuchsias  will 
sprawl  across  the  ground  or  scramble  up 
low  azaleas  and  other  rock  garden  plants. 
Frankie  especially  likes  Fuchsia  procum- 
bens ,  with  odd  yellow  blooms,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  6  inches  tall. 

Whether  you  intend  to  use  one  hardy 
fuchsia  for  accent,  or  indulge  in 
delighted  collecting,  these  plants  offer 
multiple  and  irresistible  virtues  for  our 
gardens.  HI 

Retired  as  a  WSU  Horticulture  agent, 
Mary  Robson  enjoys  speaking  and 
writing  for  newspapers  arid  magazines. 
She  has  authored  two  books. 


FRANKIE’S  FAVORITES 

F.  ‘Double  Otto’:  vivid  red-and-purple  double  flowers,  tropically  spectacular,  to  3  feet. 

F.  ‘Delta’s  Parade’:  pink-and-fluorescent-aubergine  flowers,  chartreuse  leaves,  to  2  feet. 

F.  ‘Army  Nurse’:  pink-and-bluish-lavender  flowers,  easy  to  grow,  to  feet. 

F.  magellanica  ‘Aurea’:  red-and-purple  blooms,  nearly  pure  yellow  leaf,  to  5  or  6  feet 

F.  ‘Lottie  Hobby’:  tiny  pink  flowers,  small  leaves,  likes  cooler  weather  and  may  bloom  all 
winter  long,  to  2  feet. 
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PLANT  LIST 


Lee  Neff 


"The  notes  I  handle  no  better  than  many  pianists. 

But  the  pauses  between  the  notes — ah,  that  is  where  the  art  resides. " 

Artur  Schnabel,  (Austrian  Pianist  and  Teacher:  1882-1951) 


Last  year,  when  Walt  Bubelis  called  to 
ask  if  he  could  bring  a  group  of  students 
to  visit  the  garden,  the  answer  was,  “Yes, 
of  course!”  One  of  life’s  great  pleasures 
is  sharing  plant  enthusiasms. 

When,  a  week  before  they  were  to 
arrive,  Walt  sent  an  e-mail  message 
asking,  “Lee,  could  you  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  plant  list  to  distribute  before  our 
visit?” — I  was  not  quite  so  enthralled. 

Plant  list?  I  had  no  plant  list — just  the 
usual  stack  of  boxes  and  bags  of  orders 
and  receipts,  and  desperate  notes  written 
on  scraps  of  paper.  But  my  mother  has 
always  said,  “If  you  don’t  do  it  when 
you  get  to  it,  you  may  never  get  to  it  to 
do  it  again.”  And  since  that  particular 
moment  seemed  to  offer  fleeting 
opportunity  to  establish  myself  as  a 
gardener  of  serious  intent  (the  sort  with 
a  plant  list),  I  got  to  it. 

I  started  with  garden  guides  written 
for  tours  in  various  seasons,  working  to 
remember  what  had  been  moved  or 
beheaded,  misnamed  or  dispatched,  and 
gradually,  with  a  bit  of  effort,  I  came  up 
with  a  list  of  several  hundred  plants. 

The  list  was  most  revealing:  It 
included  lots  of  A’s  and  C’s,  letters  that 
some  of  my  favorite  genera  begin  with: 
Acer,  Aster,  Crinodendron,  Calanthe. 

It  even  included  letters  that  are  always 
harder  to  spot  when  searching  for 
the  alphabet  through  a  car  window: 

J  (Jasminum ),  K  ( Kniphofia ), 

X  ( Xanthorhiza ),  and  Z  ( Zenobia ). 

But  no  Q’s. 

Actually,  there  aren’t  many  genera 
beginning  with  Q — at  least  not  many 


listed  in  the  RHS 
Plant  Finder,  a  fair 
list  of  Q’s  that  might 
be  suitable  for 
gardens  in 
temperate  zones. 

When  you  check 
out  the  first  listing 
under  the  letter  Q: 

Qiongzhuea,  the 
Plant  Finder  sends 
you,  instead,  to 

Chimonobambusa ;  and  when  you 
come  upon  Quince,  the  Plant  Finder 
reminds  you  that  the  genus  is  Cydonia. 
And  that  leaves,  for  consideration,  only 
Quillaja  saponaria,  Quisqualis  indica , 
and  Quercus. 

Quillaja  saponaria ,  the  soapbark  tree, 
is  native  to  Brazil  and  Chile  and  is 
reputedly  hardy  to  15  degrees  F. 
Quisqualis  indica,  Rangoon  creeper,  is  a 
flowering  vine  from  tropical  Asia.  One 
source  indicates  that  it  is  hardy  to  about 
25  degrees  F  with  protection.  An 
ambitious  Seattle  gardener  might  try  both 
of  these  Q’s. 

Then  there  are  the  oaks.  Quercus  is  a 
very  important  genus.  And  when  I  first 
stumbled  upon  this  alphabetical  “space” 
in  my  garden,  I  was  astonished  to  realize 
that  I  didn’t  have  a  single  Quercus. 
Suddenly,  it  seemed  important, 
somehow,  that  I  not  have  a  Q.  It  showed 
a  kind  of  rare  restraint — rather  like 
deliberately  leaving  open  space  in  the 
garden,  so  the  eye  has  a  place  to  rest. 

I  believe  in  open  spaces.  In  fact,  I 
sometimes  think,  rather  like  Artur 


Schnabel,  that  I  handle  the  plants 
no  better  than  many  gardeners.  But 
the  pauses  between  the  plants — 
“ah,  that  is  where  the  art 
resides.”  Grass  provides 
space — both  positive  and 
negative — as  do  gravel 
and  brick,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  blue  or 
gray  of  water  or  sky. 
These  pools  or  streams  of 
space  balance  the  clutter  of 
color.  Removing  these  open  spaces 
between  groups  of  plants  would  leave 
the  soul  no  place  to  settle. 

So  I  was  momentarily  proud  to  have 
no  Q’s  on  my  plant  list,  even  if  it  meant 
I  had  neglected  growing  and  learning 
about  a  genus  as  important  as  Quercus. 
But  pride  is  always  dangerous.  A  few 
months  ago,  midst  an  innocent  nursery 
tour,  I  stumbled  upon  an  irresistible  Q: 
Quercus  dentata  ‘Pinnatifida’  or  Daimyo 
oak,  whose  deeply  divided  and  narrowly 
lobed,  gray-green  leaves  were  unique  in 
my  experience.  My  resolve  to  leave 
space  in  my  plant  list  wobbled.  In  fact,  it 
collapsed.  I  brought  the  Q  home. 

To  truly  grow  it  well  requires  a  large 
space.  But,  short  of  death,  I  have  no 
such  space  to  spare.  So  I  think  I  will 
settle  for  growing  my  one  Q  much  less 
well — in  a  large  pot,  and  for  perching  it 
at  the  edge  of  a  space  large  enough  to 
encourage  admirers  to  pause  and 
contemplate  its  uniqueness.  And  when  I 
share  my  plant  list,  I  will  humbly  admit 
that  every  space  is  taken. 
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N  H  S 

L  E  C  T  U 

RES-2 

DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

EVENT  NAME 

FEATURED  SPEAKER 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

September  22 

(Fri)  12:00  -  6:30  p.m. 

September  23 

(Sat)  9:00  a.m  -  3:00  p.m 

NHS  ANNUAL  FALL 

October  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Joy  of  Gardening 

David  Tarrant 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

November  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

A  Kitty  Kelley  Cultivar  Tell- 

All 

Richie  Steffen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

January  10  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Woodland  Monarchy: 
Podophyllum  -  Paris  - 
Arisaema 

Dave  DeMers 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  14  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Plant  Hunter’s  Garden 

Bobby  J  Ward 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

^  .  m 

April  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Pots  in  the  Garden 

Ray  Rogers 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

May  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

. 

Botanic  Gardens  at  the 

Crossroads 

Scot  Medbury 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

'  i  ...  "Si 

■  ; 

June  13  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Making  the  Modern  Garden 

Christopher  Bradley-Hole 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  ! 
No  reservation  required 

: 

October  10  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Designing  Mixed  Borders  for 
Sun  &  Shade 

Bob  Hyland 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

November  14  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Bloedel  Reserve  -  Pacific 

Northwest  Treasure 

Richard  Brown 

Slides  &  Lecture 

1 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  ! 

No  reservation  required 

! 

i 

1 

1 

E l is abeth  C.  Miller  Library  will  be  open  from  5:0 
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>0  6  -  2  0  0  7 


106-2007 

DESCRIPTION 

MEMBER 

/NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
(206)  527-1794 

LOCATION 

PLANT  SALE 

FREE 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  Park 

7400  Sand  Point  Way  NE, 

Seattle 

>,  David  Tarrant,  public  relations  and  program  coordinator  of  the  UBC  Botanical  Garden  and 
,  host  of  CBC’s  Canadian  Gardener,  will  provide  an  overall  look  at  what  drives  us  to  garden 
and  the  different  approaches  we  take.  His  examples  will  include  private  and  public 
i  gardens  along  with  community  gardens. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Richie  Steffen,  coordinator  of  horticulture  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  will 
draw  on  his  experiences  in  growing  almost  everything  to  tell  you  what’s  good,  who’s  bad, 
and  who  we  don’t  care  about  anymore.  We’ll  see  the  best  and  the  worst  in  horticulture 
today  and  learn  how  the  new  plants  stack  up  to  some  of  the  old  standards. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Dave  DeMers,  a  Vancouver  based  horticulturist  and  plant  explorer,  will  share  his 
excitement  about  Podophyllum,  Paris,  and  Arisaema — three  special  genera  for  the 
woodland  garden.  He  will  tell  us  about  their  lives  in  the  wild  and  provide  advice  for 
adapting  them  to  the  Northwest  woodland. 

1 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Bobby  Ward,  an  environmental  scientist  and  author,  will  introduce  us  to  nurserymen  and 
women  who  have  made  their  mark  in  horticulture  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  He  will 
tell  us  about  their  adventures  and  discuss  their  best  contributions  to  our  gardens.  Come 
learn  more  about  explorers  such  as  Dan  Hinkley,  Barry  Yinger,  Tony  Avent,  Don  Jacobs, 
the  Sanders  in  South  Africa,  the  Watsons  in  Chile,  and  others  from  the  U.K.,  Czech 

Republic,  and  Canada. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Ray  Rogers,  editor,  horticulturist,  life-long  gardener  and  author  of  the  upcoming  Timber 
Press  book,  Pots  in  the  Garden,  will  show  how  fantastic  containers  are  created  and  sited  in 
the  garden  for  optimum  effect. 

$5/$l0 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Scot  Medbury,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  will  speak  about 
making  botanic  gardens  relevant  to  contemporary  society.  He  will  share  horticultural 
experiences  from  botanic  gardens  in  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  now  New 
York.  Scot,  an  MS  graduate  of  the  UW  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  promises  to  mention 
good  garden  plants  for  Seattle  along  the  way. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Christopher  Bradley-Hole,  author,  architect,  and  plantsman,  works  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
modern  design.  He  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  best  modern  and  minimalist  gardens, 
giving  the  inspiration  behind  the  gardens  and  explaining  how  space  and  proportion 
combine  with  clever  planting. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Bob  Hyland  is  co-owner  and  manager  of  Loomis  Creek  Nursery,  a  retail  nursery  in  New 
York’s  Hudson  River  Valley  that  specializes  in  perennials,  grasses,  shrubs,  and  tender 
plants  for  the  mixed  border.  He  will  discusss  the  art  and  practice  of  creating  dynamic, 
colorful,  four-season  borders  planted  with  a  mixture  of  shrubs,  perennials,  ornamental 
grasses,  annuals,  and  bulbs. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Prentice  Bloedel’s  belief  that  “Nature  can  do  without  man,  but  man  cannot  do  without 
nature,”  inspired  him  to  give  his  wonderful  estate  to  the  Northwest.  Richard  Brown,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Bloedel  Reserve,  and  a  talented  garden  photographer,  will  tell  us 
how  this  once-private  residential  estate  evolved  into  a  nationally  significant  public-access 
garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Union  Bay  Gardens  (CUH) 

3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

-7:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  FALL  2006 


UPCOMING  SPEAKERS 


Barbara  Reisinger 


October  Preview 


DAVID  TARRANT 

THE  JOY  OF  GARDENING 

Wednesday,  October  11,  2006 

With  36  years  of  gardening  experience  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia’s  botanical  garden,  David  Tarrant  is  well 
equipped  to  share  his  treasure  chest  of  knowledge  with  NHS 
members  in  October.  As  public  relations  and 
program  coordinator  for  the  garden,  one  of 
David’s  greatest  joys  is  meeting  people 
who  do  not  believe  they  can  garden 
and  enabling  them  to  begin. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the 
garden,  David  has  hosted  CBC  TV’s 
“Canadian  Gardener”  for  17  years.  His  most 
recent  television  work  led  him  around  the 
world  for  HGTV’s  series,  “Spring,”  chasing  this 
season  in  thirteen  different  countries.  Not  an  easy  task  if 
Mother  Nature  changes  her  timing  of  spring.  Of  the  many 
wonderful  experiences  he  had  during  his  journey,  two  are 
most  memorable — the  Kyoto  cherry  blossom  festival  in  Japan 
and  standing  knee  high  in  calla  lilies  in  South  Africa. 

After  authoring  A  Year  in  Your  Garden ,  David  Tarrant’s 
Pacific  Gardening  Guide,  Highrise  Horticulture:  A  Guide  to 
Gardening  in  Small  Spaces ,  and  David  Tarrant’s  Canadian 
Gardens ,  and  co-authoring  Hostas  and  Other  Shade  Loving 
Plants  and  New  Perennials:  The  Latest  and  Best  Perennials, 
David  received  the  Fellow  of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Garden 
Writers  Association  of  America  in  2000. 

David’s  greatest  influence  was  Frances  Perry,  a  UK  horticul- 
turalist  and  author.  She  led  the  way  to  David’s  involvement  in 
the  horticulture  world  and  continues  to  have  an  effect  upon 
his  life.  He  shares  his  joy  of  gardening  with  many,  and  views 
the  world  of  gardening  as  a  door  opener  to  caring  for  our 
planet.  He  promotes  gardening  as  a  problem  solver,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  environment  but  also  as  a  source  of  calm  in 
our  very  hectic  lives.  He  claims  UBC’s  botanical  garden  as  his 
primary  garden  after  spending  so  much  time  there,  but  also 
enjoys  his  minimal-maintenance  rooftop  garden  filled  with 
lobelia,  agapanthus,  and  daisies. 


November  Preview 


RICHIE  STEFFEN 

A  KITTY  KELLEY  CULTIVAR  TELL-ALL 

Wednesday,  November  8,  2006 

Northwest  Horticultural  Society’s  very  own  Richie 
Steffen  will  divulge  the  dirty  little  secrets  of  the  plant  world,  as 
well  as  the  latest  news  about  plant  gems  for  the  garden. 

Richie  moved  from  Maryland  to  the 
Northwest  in  1989  and  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  horticulture  community 
since,  participating  in  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society,  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation,  the  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation,  and  the  Arboretum 
Foundation.  Currently,  Richie  is  coordinator 
of  horticulture  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden,  where  he  manages  the  rare  plant 
collections  and  heads  acquisition  of  new  plants  for  the  garden. 
He  also  serves  as  a  selection  committee  member  for  the  Great 
Plant  Picks  program. 

His  career  with  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden  provides  him 
many  opportunities  to  travel.  His  most  recent  journey  took  him 
to  Germany  to  tour  some  of  the  finest  private  fern  collections 
in  the  world.  Richie  is  excited  about  the  plants  he  saw.  He 
feels  a  great  admiration  for  the  Germans’  willingness  to  share 
their  knowledge  of  plants  and  for  the  connections  they  are 
developing  to  ensure  that  a  cultivar  does  not  disappear.  In  this 
spirit,  Richie  shares  his  own  knowledge  about  plants  with  all 
gardeners.  He  feels  that  it  is  crucial  to  have  a  free  and 
generous  exchange  of  information  throughout  the  horticulture 
community. 

Through  channeling  the  force  of  Kitty  Kelley,  Richie  will 
share  with  us  which  new  plants  on  the  market  are  star 
performers  and  which  plants  are  not — but  don’t  expect  him  to 
select  just  one  as  his  favorite;  it  changes  daily.  He  will  also 
provide  us  with  the  latest  information  gleaned  from  the  Great 
Plant  Picks  field  evaluations  while  campaigning  for  his  current 
mantra,  “Don’t  be  taken  in  by  the  current  low-maintenance 
gardening  trend.  Embrace  the  high-maintenance  garden — it’s 
worth  it.”  Q 


Barbara  Reisinger  loves  learning  about  all  aspects  of  gardening  arid  horticulture. 
Her  experience  is  enriched  by  sharing  this  knowledge  with  others. 


All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests. 
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GREAT  NATIVE  PLANTS 
FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Raymond  J.  Larson 


Acer  circinatum  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  versatile  natives. 


Native  plants  have  been  increasingly 
promoted  over  the  last  decade  as  a  way 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  maintenance, 
while  allowing  gardeners  to  be  better 
stewards  of  the  planet.  Proponents  argue 
that  they  require  less  water  and  fewer 
chemicals  than  most  ornamental  exotics 
typically  found  in  the  garden,  while  also 
providing  food  and  cover  for  native 
fauna. 

While  many  of  these  claims  have 
been  oversold  as  some  sort  of  panacea, 
there  is  some  wisdom  in  using  natives  as 
part  of  the  landscape.  On  the  whole, 
they  offer  the  opportunity  for  reduced 
maintenance  and  can  subsist  on  less 
water  than  many  exotics  when 
established.  And  yes,  they  do  support 
many  native  birds  and  insects  that  co¬ 
evolved  with  native  plant  species. 

However,  they  still  require  the  same 
basic  care  that  should  be  given  to  any 
other  plant.  Too  often,  landscapes  that 
rely  solely  on  native  plants  look 
unkempt — sometimes  due  to  the  failure 
to  include  any  real  design  principles  in 
planning,  but  also  because  they  include 
too  many  rank  or  strong-growing  forms 
that  don't  fit  the  home  garden.  Other 
times  they  can  look  as  if  they  haven’t 
been  cared  for  much  at  all,  mostly 
because  people  think  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Most  garden  soils  have  been  radically 
altered  from  conditions  that  originally 
supported  native  plants  in  the  wild,  and 
just  sticking  natives  into  any  old  hole  in 
the  ground  isn’t  going  to  cut  it.  The 
same  is  true  for  water.  When  established, 
many  natives  will  tolerate  our  arid 
summers.  However  they  still  need  a  few 
years  to  settle  in,  just  like  any  other 


plant.  Even  then,  they  aren’t  necessarily 
going  to  look  good  without  some  extra 
water  during  our  occasionally  long  dry 
spells  in  July  and  August.  Just  because 
they  can  survive  our  summers  doesn’t 
mean  they  are  going  to  look  great  doing 
it.  Basically  it  comes  down  to  treating 
them  like  any  other  plant  in  your 
garden,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
maintenance. 

That  being  said,  natives  are  a  good 
choice  for  inclusion  in  the  garden  for 
several  reasons.  I’ve  always  felt  that  they 
give  a  sense  of  place  to  our  gardens. 
Seeing  a  backdrop  of  Douglas  firs  or 
western  red  cedars  in  the  landscape  lets 
you  know  you  are  in  the  Northwest  after 
all.  Vine  maples,  sword  fern,  evergreen 
huckleberry,  and  salal  are  smaller  scale 
plants  that  do  the  same  thing.  I  admire 
many  gardening  styles  and  certainly 
don’t  feel  as  if  everyone  in  the 


Northwest  has  to  have  a  garden  that 
conforms  to  some  sort  of  regional  style. 
However,  I  find  those  that  are  able  to 
successfully  relate  to  our  natural 
landscapes  especially  satisfying. 

In  any  case,  there  are  many  native 
plants  that  combine  easily  with  non¬ 
native  ornamentals.  This  is  true  whatever 
your  garden  conditions  might  be.  The 
Puget  Sound  landscape  before  Euro- 
Americans  arrived  wasn’t  just  one  big 
forest,  though  this  is  a  popular  miscon¬ 
ception.  While  coniferous  forests  were 
vast  and  impressive,  there  were  many 
other  landscapes  in  abundance,  from 
gravelly  prairies,  to  marshlands  and 
swamps,  to  oak  savannahs  and  other 
deciduous  woodlands.  Basically,  there 
were  plants  here  that  were  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  environmental  conditions. 
While  these  may  not  be  the  same 
conditions  we  find  in  our  gardens  today, 
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many  are  very  suitable  for  sun  or  shade, 
dry  conditions  or  wet,  rich  soils  or 
nutrient  poor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  plants 
that  I’ve  found  most  suitable  for  the 
garden,  both  in  terms  of  care  and  all 
around  good  looks.  There  are  many 
more,  but  I’ve  had  good  personal 
experience  with  these  mainstays: 

EVERGREEN  HUCKLEBERRY 
Vaccinium  ovatum 

This  shrub  is  the  perfect  complement 
to  many  woodland  garden  plants.  It 
works  especially  well  with  rhododen¬ 
drons,  ferns,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  Evergreen  huckleberry  has  small 
glossy  foliage  with  bronzy  green  new 
growth  that  often  gives  plants  a  two-  or 
three-toned  effect  in  spring  and  summer. 
Older  leaves  are  a  deep  green.  Small, 
pink  bell-shaped  flowers  are  followed  by 
small  black  fruits  that  are  very  tasty.  It 
tolerates  sun  to  shade  and  dry  to  moist 
soils.  Evergreen  huckleberry  reaches  3  to 
6  feet  high  and  is  usually  taller  than 
wide.  Plants  will  be  more  compact  in 
sunnier  locations.  It  responds  well  to 
pruning  and  is  a  great  foliage  accent  for 
floral  arrangements.  Buy  plants  small  for 
ease  of  establishment. 

LOW  OREGON  GRAPE 
Mahonia  nervosa 

Another  workhorse  for  the  shady 
woodland  garden,  this  ground-covering 
plant  is  also  tolerant  of  all  but  a  full  day 
of  blazing  sun.  It  combines  well  with 
evergreen  huckleberry  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens.  It  also  looks  great 
with  epimedium  and  other  carpeting 
woodlanders.  It  spreads  slowly  to  form 
an  attractive  groundcover  and  can  easily 
be  held  in  check.  The  pinnately 
compound  leaves  take  on  red  and 
burgundy  tones  under  sunnier 
conditions.  It  reaches  1  to  2  feet  high  in 
gardens,  and  has  bright  yellow  flowers 


Mahonia  nervosa  in  fruit. 

in  spring  followed  by  dusky  blue  fruits. 
Low  Oregon  grape  is  tolerant  of  dry  to 
average  soils  and  can  take  full  shade  to 
full  sun,  though  under  the  latter 
conditions  should  be  given  some 
summer  water.  The  only  drawback  to 
Mahonia  nervosa  has  been  a  recent  lack 
of  availability.  Apparently  it  can  be  more 
difficult  to  propagate  than  other 
Mahonia  species,  but  I’m  told  that  this 
increasingly  popular  plant  should  be 
widely  available  again  this  fall. 

HAIRY  MANZANITA 
Arctostaphylos  Columbiana 

This  is  a  great  plant  for  full  sun  and 
sharp-draining  soils.  While  that  may 
seem  limiting,  if  you  can  provide  the 
right  conditions  there  are  few  plants  that 
look  as  good  the  year  round.  This 
evergreen  shrub  has  stunning  deep 
burgundy  bark  that  is  often  so  smooth  it 
looks  polished.  The  whitish  pink  urn¬ 
shaped  flowers  are  produced  in  early 
spring  below  grayish  green  leaves. 
Reddish  berries  follow.  Where  happy, 
hairy  manzanita  can  grow  6  to  10  feet 
tall  and  even  wider.  While  hairy 
manzanita  can  be  hard  to  find,  if  you 
have  any  rockeries  or  other  well-drained 
areas  with  more  than  a  half-day  of  sun, 
give  it  a  try.  It  doesn’t  like  summer 
water,  so  it  is  a  great  plant  for  drought- 
tolerant  landscapes. 

WESTERN  MOCK  ORANGE 
Philadelphus  lewisii 

Remaining  one  of  the  best  mock 


oranges  for  the  garden,  its  honey-citrus 
fragrance  is  unsurpassed.  This  is  another 
plant  for  sunnier  situations,  but  it  is 
widely  tolerant  of  nearly  all  soil 
conditions.  It’s  a  great  choice  for  the 
mid-border  area.  Flowers  are  produced 
in  late  May  through  June.  It  has  virtually 
no  pest  problems.  Western  mock  orange 
can  reach  8  feet  high  and  wide,  but 
there  are  a  couple  of  dwarf  selections 
available.  ‘Goose  Creek’  is  available  from 
mail  order  nurseries  and  only  reaches  4 
feet  high  and  wide.  ‘Covelo’  is  available 
through  Cistus  Nursery  in  Oregon  and 
reputed  to  be  profusely  flowering  and 
only  4  feet  high  to  boot.  Find 
Philadelphus  lewisii  at  plant  sales 
featuring  native  plants  and  through 
specialty  nurseries. 

VANILLA  LEAF 
Achlys  triphylla 

This  charming  plant  brings  distinct 
foliage  to  the  woodland  garden  floor.  A 
slowly  spreading  deciduous  groundcover, 
it  has  long-stalked  leaves  divided  into 
thirds.  White  spikes  of  flowers  appear 
above  the  foliage  in  midspring.  It  has  a 
fresh  green  color  and  persists  until  frost, 
when  it  dies  back  to  the  ground.  Vanilla 
leaf  requires  shade  to  part  shade.  More 
water  will  be  appreciated  in  sunnier 
areas  of  the  woodland.  Botanica  is  one 
local  nursery  that  carries  Achlys  triphylla. 
Also  find  it  at  native  plant  sales. 

WESTERN  STARFLOWER 
Trientalis  latifolia 

This  is  another  fine  addition  to  the 
woodland,  with  six-petaled  flowers  that 
seem  to  float  above  the  foliage.  The 
whitish  pink  flowers  are  produced  in 
May.  Western  starflower  arises  from 
bulblike  rhizomes  that  slowly  spread  in 
time.  It  prefers  shade  to  part  shade,  and 
tolerates  average  to  well-drained  soils. 
Few  sights  are  as  charming  in  the  spring 
garden  as  seeing  this  perennial  randomly 
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en  notes 


cover  the  woodland  floor.  Care  is  easy 
once  established,  and  plants  go  dormant 
during  late  summer  through  early  spring. 
Trientalis  latifolia  can  be  hard  to  find, 
but  I’ve  seen  it  at  the  larger  spring  plant 
sales  and  at  native  plant  sales. 

DEER  FERN 
Blechnum  spicant 

A  great  architectural  fern  for  the 
woodland,  deer  fern  has  two  kinds  of 
fronds,  one  flatter  to  the  ground  and 
sterile,  and  the  other  more  upright.  The 
effect  en  masse  is  striking.  It  combines 
well  with  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
hellebores,  hostas,  and  many  other 
woodland  plants.  It  is  a  smaller  fern, 
generally  reaching  around  2  feet  high 
and  wide.  Deer  fern  is  adaptable  to 
many  soils  and  in  shade  is  drought 
tolerant  once  established.  If  in  especially 
dry  or  well-drained  soils,  some  summer 
water  will  keep  it  looking  fresher.  Deer 
fern  is  widely  available  at  nurseries,  and 
small  plants  increase  quickly  in  size  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

SAND  STRAWBERRY 
Fragraria  chiloensis 

This  is  an  easy  groundcover  for  sun 
to  part  shade.  Unlike  other  strawberries 
it  features  glossy  green  leaves.  White 
flowers  are  produced  in  late  spring  and 
are  followed  by  small  but  very  tasty 
berries.  In  shadier  situations  it  doesn’t 
flower,  but  still  forms  a  dense  ground- 
cover.  Sand  strawberry  is  drought 
tolerant  and  quick  to  establish.  It  spreads 
widely  but  can  be  easily  controlled  and 
doesn’t  seed  around.  It  is  available  from 
most  nurseries. 
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Blechnum  spicant  with  epimedium 

NOOTKA  CYPRESS,  ALASKA 
CEDAR,  YELLOW  CEDAR 

Chamaecyparis  nootkatensis 

This  workhorse  of  a  conifer  is 
especially  suited  to  urban  gardens.  It 
features  the  look  of  a  western  red  cedar 
in  a  much  smaller  plant.  The  wood  is 
especially  tough  and  disease  resistant. 
Foliage  is  dark  green,  and  has  a  sharp 
odor  when  crushed.  Nootka  cypress 
prefers  sun,  but  also  does  very  well  in 
part  shade.  I’ve  seen  it  looking  good  in 
fairly  shady  situations,  in  fact.  It  tolerates 
a  wide  range  of  soils,  and  is  very 
drought  tolerant  once  established.  There 
are  several  cultivars  available,  most  of 
which  are  smaller  growing  than  the  true 
species.  In  the  garden  expect  a  range 
from  25  to  40  feet  tall  in  time  and  about 
half  as  wide  or  narrower.  ‘Pendula’  and 
‘Green  Arrow’  are  forms  that  accentuate 
the  drooping  foliage  of  the  species  and 
are  generally  narrower.  These  are  the 
forms  nearly  always  seen  in  nurseries. 

VINE  MAPLE 
Acer  circinatum 

Really  needing  no  introduction,  this 
large  shrub  or  small  tree  offers  great  fall 
color  in  yellows,  oranges,  and  reds.  It 
also  has  some  of  the  prettiest  flowers  of 


any  maple,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
just  as  good  a  reason  to  grow  it  as  the 
fall  color.  The  flowers  are  produced 
before  the  leaves  emerge  and  have  deep 
reddish  purple  sepals  and  white  petals. 
The  only  other  commonly  encountered 
maple  that  rivals  its  flower  show  is  Acer 
japonicum  ‘Aconitifolium’.  It  looks  great 
with  broad-leaved  evergreens  and  under 
taller  trees.  Vine  maples  are  adaptable  to 
both  wet  and  diy  soils,  though  fall  color 
is  better  when  it  runs  a  little  dry.  Sun 
also  brings  out  better  fall  color,  though 
vine  maple  also  thrives  in  deep  shade.  It 
is  drought  tolerant  once  established.  It’s 
suitable  for  just  about  every  garden  and 
widely  available.  Be  careful  of  those 
natural-looking  clumps  with  multiple 
stems  often  sold  at  nurseries,  as  these 
are  frequently  poorly  rooted  wild-dug 
plants  that  generally  don’t  establish  well. 

I  encourage  you  to  experiment  with 
these  and  other  natives  in  the  garden, 
combining  them  with  other  more 
traditional  ornamentals.  I  think  you’ll  be 
pleased  with  the  results.  IH 

Ray  Larson,  an  NHS  board  member,  is 
currently  head  gardener  at  Hill-Crest, 
the  residence  of  the  UW  President.  He 
graduated  with  an  MS  in  Urban 
Horticulture  from  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  in  2005.  His  thesis,  “ The 
Flora  of  Seattle  in  1850:  Major  Species 
and  Landscapes  Prior  to  Urban 
Development”  was  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  attempt  to  describe  the  vegetation  of 
the  city  as  it  was  before  Euro-American 
settlement.  Ray  and  his  wife  Acacia  live 
and  garden  in  north  Seattle. 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS  ~ 

Jane  Becker 

Deanna  Brooks 

Ken  Camper 

Roy  Farrow 

Melinda  Kubiak 

Pamela  J  Trojanoski 

Kalleen  Bensen, 

Mary  Ann  Byhre 

Molly  Cleland 

Kris  Harry 

Rebecca  Murphy 

Julia  Vaquera 

ASLA 

Sally  Campbell/ 

Georgie  Douglas 

Allen  Howard 

Steve  Santose 

Debora  Bourne 

Tom  Perkins 

Jean  Eidt 

Constance  Kelly 

Jade  Takashima 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


m 

Book  Launch  Event! 

The  Story  of  the  Apple 
by  Barrie  E.  Juniper  and 
David  J.  Mabberley 

Thursday,  October  26 
6:00  —  8:00  p.m. 

Merrill  Hall  Commons, 
University  of  Washington 
Botanic  Gardens 

Karen  Preuss 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  will 
host  the  launch  of  David 
Mabberley’s  latest  book, 

The  Story  of  the  Apple  on 
Tuesday,  October  24, 
from  6:00  to  8:00  p.m.  in 
Merrill  Hall  Commons. 

Co-authored  with 
Barrie  E.  Juniper,  The 
Story  of  the  Apple  is  a 
Timber  Press 
publication. 

According  to 
Timber  Press,  this 
book  “reveals  the  solution  to  a 
long-standing  puzzle.  Where  did  the 
apple  come  from,  and  why  is  the  familiar 
large,  sweet  cultivated  apple  so  different 
from  all  other  wild  apple  species  with 
their  bitter,  cherry-sized  fruits?”  From 
earthquakes  in  Tian  Shan,  to  the  eating 
habits  of  bears  and  horses,  to  the 
multiple  virtues  of  cider,  The  Story  of  the 
Apple  describes  the  fascinating  history  of 
one  of  America’s  favorite  fruits. 

David  Mabberley,  Soest  Professor  of 
Horticultural  Science  and  director  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens,  was  a  student  of  Barrie 


Juniper’s  while  studying  at  Oxford 
University  in  the  late  1960s.  He 
comments  that  not  only  was  it  an  honor 
to  be  invited  to  join  his  old  Oxford  tutor 
to  complete  this  book,  but  that  while 
studying  at  Oxford,  he  helped  Juniper 
move  his  apple-tree  collection.  Now 
that’s  fruits  of  labor! 

Professor  Barrie  E.  Juniper,  University 
of  Oxford,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of 
plant  surfaces,  including  the  specialized 
ones  of  insect-catching  carnivorous 
plants.  His  research  interests  also  include 
the  interaction  between  people,  their 
animals,  and  the  evolution  of  crop 
plants. 

The  Story  of  the  Apple  is  the  result  of 
years  of  field  investigation, 
laboratory  studies,  and 
discussions  between 
Juniper  and  his  students — 
including  David 
Mabberley — and  Russian 
colleagues.  Mabberley 
describes  the  book  as  a 
“rollicking  adventure  grounded 
in  hard  science.” 

Make  plans  to  join  David 
Mabberley  and  the  staff  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  for  the 
North  American  launch 
of  The  Story  of  the 
Apple.  Professor 
Mabberley  will  talk 
about  his  long  associ¬ 
ation  with  Barrie 

Juniper  and  the  writing  of  the  book.  An 
autograph  signing  will  follow;  copies  of 
the  book  will  be  available  for  purchase 
at  the  event,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
benefit  the  Miller  Library.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Miller  Library 
at  206-543-0415. 
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Gardening  Answers 
Knowledgebase  Available 
Online 

Tracy  Mehlin 

Introducing  a  new  way  to  find 
answers  to  gardening  questions — 
Gardening  Answers  Knowledgebase. 
The  staff  of  the  Miller  Library  have 
researched  and  answered  thousands 
of  gardening  questions  over  the  years. 
Now  that  knowledge  is  available  for 
you  to  search  and  explore.  Available 
through  the  library’s  web  page 
(www.millerlibrary.org),  the 
knowledgebase  may  be  searched  by 
keyword.  You  may  also  see  randomly 
selected  answers  by  clicking  on  the 
orange  question  mark. 

Currently,  Gardening  Answers  has 
two  types  of  information:  Garden  Tools 
(gardening  tips,  mini  book  reviews,  and 
plant  society  previews),  and  PAL 
Questions  (Plant  Answer  Line  questions 
and  answers).  In  the  future  we  hope  to 
include  recommended  books,  articles, 

web  sites,  and  links 


The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  is  open: 
Monday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
Tuesday-Friday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
and  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
(Closed  Saturdays  in  August) 


to  other  University 
of  Washington 
Botanic  Garden 
databases.  Try  it  out 
and  let  us  know 
what  you  think!  1! 


Karen  Preuss  is  the  manager  of  the 
Miller  Library. 

Tracy  Mehlin  is  the  information 
technology  librarian  at  the  Miller  Library. 
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SAVE  THE  DATE! 


NHS  Spring  Symposium 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  2007 

Sustainable  Gardening: 

The  Green  Approach 


2006  FALL  CLASSES  — 


gsl 

■ 


September 


A  line-up  of  talented  speakers  will  present  the  latest  and 
best  ideas  for  creating  beautiful  gardens  that  are  easy  on  the 
environment.  Stay  tuned  for  more  information  in  the  winter 
issue  of  Garden  Notes.  El 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  10:00  A.M.  -  12:00  P.M. 
Celebrating  the  Vegetable  in  Tablescapes 
Location:  Riehl  Home,  Capitol  Hill/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25;  Non-members:  $35  Limit:  8 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  10:00  A.M.  -  12:00  P.M. 
The  Sustainable  Garden  with  Stacie  Crooks 
Location:  Crooks  Garden/Shoreline 
Fee:  Members:  $25;  Non-members:  $35  Limit:  12 


PlantAmnesty  Plant  Sale 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  2006 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  Park, 

7400  Sand  Point  Way,  Seattle,  WA  98115 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


October 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1:00  P.M.  -  3:00  P.M. 
Using  Groundcovers  with  Greg  Graves 
Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Shoreline 
Fee:  Members:  $25;  Non-members:  $35  Limit:  15 


Plant  enthusiasts  can  choose  from  a  huge  selection  of 
new  and  recycled  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennials — just  in  time 
for  successful  fall  planting.  For  more  information  about  this 
event  and  PlantAmnesty,  visit  their  website  at 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1:00  P.M.  -  3:00  P.M. 
Using  Ornamental  Grasses  with  Richie  Steffen 
Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Shoreline 
Fee:  Members:  $25;  Non-members:  $35  Limit:  15 


pi 


www.plantamnesty.org.  IB3I 


nwhort@aol.com. 


Board  Tour 


The  Board  Member 
Tour  on  July  30  was 
a  huge  success.  Many 
thanks  to  the 
following  board 
members  (past  and 
present)  for  opening 
their  gardens  to 
entertain  and  inspire  us: 


Please  visit  www.northwesthoit.org  for  class  descriptions. 
To  register:  Call  Karin  Kravitz  (206)  780-8172  or  email 


All  proceeds  from  classes  given  in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 
benefit  NHS  and  not  the  Miller  Garden. 


Habla  Espanol? 

NHS  EXHIBIT  AT 

THE  NORTHWEST  FLOWER  &  GARDEN  SHOW 
FEBRUARY  14  -  18,  2007 


Matheivs  Garden 


Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Greg  Graves 
Joyce  Hawkins 
Judy  Massong 
Gillian  Mathews 
Ciscoe  Morris 
Keith  Patrick 
Maryann  Pember 
Kate  Poole 
Debra  Prinzing 
Pat  Riehl 


Nita  Jo  Rountree 
Lois  Willman  ^ 


Massong/Butler  Garden 


February  2007  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  we  are  getting 
ready  for  this  year’s  exhibit  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden 
Show.  “A  Place  to  Take  Root”  was  such  a  smashing  success  in 
2006,  we  had  to  think  long  and  hard  to  create  an  exhibit  for 
2007  that  would  be  even  better.  We  have  high  expectations  for 
“The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  Celebrates  the  Tropics.” 
Against  a  lush  backdrop  of  tropical  plants,  Borucan  Indians 
from  Costa  Rica  will  demonstrate  their  centuries-old  tradition  of 
carving  ceremonial  masks. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  booth  volunteers,  we  are  looking 
for  Spanish/English  translators  for  the  mask  carving  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  we  will  also  need  help  with  set-up  and 
teardown.  To  volunteer,  call  Karin  Kravitz  at  (206)  780-8172  or 
email  nwhort@aol.com. 
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S arcfen  NOTES 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


Well,  summer  is  almost  gone,  and  I  hope  that  yott  had  a  good  one.  Mine  was  great.  I  got  to  relax  in  my  garden, 
mostly  because  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  entertaining.  That  encouraged  me  to  stop  gardening  for  a  bit  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  place  where  I  live.  I  think  that  is  my  tip  for  the  summer:  more  barbeques.  It  was  fun  to  see  so  many 
NHS  members  come  out  to  the  farm  for  various  events.  The  NHS  Board  Tour  was  a  hit,  and  I  hope  many  of  you 
got  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful  gardens  created  by  our  talented  board  members. 

I’m  still  working  on  creating  my  new  garden  and  working  the  bugs  out  of  the  nursery.  Until  now  I’ve  done 
more  bed  preparation  than  planting,  so  I’m  looking  foiward  to  putting  in  a  lot  of  new  plants  this  fall.  (Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  plant.)  I’m  excited  about  the  upcoming  NHS  plant  sale  on  September  22  and  23.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
places  to  find  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  And  I’ve  always  enjoyed  volunteering  at  the  set-up  because  I  get  to  help 
unload  the  trucks  and  peek  at  what  the  different  vendors 
have  for  sale. 

Other  upcoming  NHS  events:  There  are  a  few  new 
classes  lined  up  for  fall,  so  be  sure  to  check  the  Bulletin 
Board  on  Page  15  to  see  what  interests  you — classes  tend  to 
fill  quickly. 

Tours  are  set.  Gillian  Mathews  and  Theresa  Malmanger 
will  soon  be  off  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  October  I’ll  be 
leaving  with  a  group  of  NHS  members  for  New  Zealand. 

There  are  two  lectures  left  this  year.  In  October,  David 
Tarrant  from  UBC  will  talk  about  what  drives  us  to  garden. 

In  November,  my  partner  in  crime  at  the  Miller  Garden, 

Richie  Steffen,  will  present  the  Kitty  Kelly  tell-all  about 
cultivars.  Both  should  be  quite  enjoyable. 

It  seems  like  there  is  a  lot  left  this  year  to  inspire  us,  so 
get  out  in  the  garden.  Remember,  fall  is  the  best  time. 

Cheers,  Greg 
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